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ARDY PLANTS. 


Japanese Maples, 
Hardy Rare Trees and Shrubs. The 
finest and most complete stock in America. 
The finest Catalogue in the world is sent for 
25 cts., which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 


Finest collection in New England. Includes the best 
novelties. go-page catalogue full of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New England climate. 28-page catalogue 
with culture. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in America. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
ect in America. The above are “Three Valuable 

andbooks.” All plants can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was established in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 
THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. 


All Catalogues Free. 


100,000 RHODODENDRONS. 


For hardy scarlet, white and other kinds, apply to 


JOHN WATERER & SONS, L’d, 


BAGSHOT, ENGLAND. 


-— We hold the largest and best stock of Rhododen- 
drons in England. 


LARGE TREES 


For Lawn, Park and Street Planting. 


White Elms, Ash, Hard and Soft Maple, and Bass- 
wood, 2, 3,4 and 5 inches diameter, very cheap. Also 
E 8, all the best hardy varieties, all sizes. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Price list free. Address, 


D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ills. 
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PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 
320-322 Pearl Street, 
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The Perfection of Railway 
Travel 


S exemplified in the Ro a 
running between Was 
delphia and New York, via the B. & O. R.R. The 
trains are vestibuled trom end to end, heated by steam, 
lighted by Pintsch gas, and all the cars are further pro- 
tected by Pullman’s anti-telescoping device. Around 
the ordinary traveler riding in the day coach, is there- 
fore thrown the same degree of safety that guards the 
more exclusive passenger occupying the parlor or 
sleeping cars. The comforts of the coach passenger 
are further provided for through the separate lava- 
tories tor gentlemen and ladies ineach car. A smokin; 
compartment in each car is also a new feature that w 

commend itself to the lovers of the weed. 


PANSIES ONLY. 


d largest Collection, wees all the latest 
Novos “Send for Seed Price Lis 


ALBERT BENZ, Douglaston, N.Y. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE, 


The earliest, hardiest and best-flavored early Grape 
yet introduced. Six da of — than any 0} ot the 53 
varieties tested at the York Experiment Station. 
Vine, a very strong, healthy azowss. and very produc- 
tive. Every vine ~ ok sealed with our Trade-Mark 

bel. Beware of other varieties said to be the same. 
Send for circulars giving full information. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


GARDEN AND AND FOREST. 


The prices of the f the Bound Volumes of 
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OLORADO SPRUGE 
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WM. C. STRONG, Waban, Mass. 


ITUATION WANTED by a Practical Gardener 
(single, Protestant). Best of references from last 
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P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N.Y. 
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Tickets by this route are on sale atall Principal Ticket 
Offices in the Offices in the United States 
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A DELIGHTFUL WEEKLY VISITOR. 
—HARPER’s WEEKLY. 


Carden and Forest 


1891—Fourth Year. 


A beautifully illustrated journal of Hor- 
ticulture and Forestry, filled every week 
with fresh, entertaining, practical and 
accurate information for all who love 
Nature or take an interest in trees, 
shrubs and flowers. As indicative of the 
value and usefulness of GARDEN AND 
FOREST, attention is invited to the follow- 
ing extracts from letters and the press: 

Is taken in ee d tamily and read with much interest by 


usall. I renal er it one of the very best publications of 


the kind I have ever seen.—Senator George F. Edmunds. 


If Garpen anp Forest had no other virtue it would 
be entitled to the support of all who desire the welfare 
of the nation, for the efficient service which it is render- 
st —y bape for ~ preservation of our torests.—Rev. 
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unique and useful weekly. Godfrey 
Norwich, N. ¥. 
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we BER sought after in our reading-room.—Noel H. 
Jacks, Y. M. C. A., Portland, Ore. ” 


The best paper of its class in the language.—WN. Y. Sun. 


Its crisp and fresh text is aan it d t 
— ry ONT. st as good as a visit to 


No more perme rtant work can be named for American 
readers.—Philadephia Ledger. 

Its litera: uality is a noteworthy feature of th - 
nalism of the day. The G Critic, N. W. ¥ 3s cas 


Published weekly. Conducted by Pro- 
fessor C.S. Sargent, Directorof the Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00 a year. Single 
copies, 1o cents each. Address, 


Garden and Forest, 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
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Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas, 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 
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Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
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Association 


by its Justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is ae ype a and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
i and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
J cent a cup. Itis delicious, nour- 


DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 
I5 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


> SOAP 
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What Advertisers Say 


As indicative of the value of GARDEN AND Forest as 
a medium of business announcement, attention is in- 
vited to the following extracts from letters of some 
regular advertisers : 
“ Orders of the best class ; large buyers and good 

pay.’ 
21 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

We have used the adv ing ‘columns of GARDEN 
AND Forest, and the results have satisfactory. The 
orders received have been of the best class ; 
ers and good pay.—Joun Garpiner & Co. 


“Best Medium for Horticulturists.” 


No. 22 Dey St., New York. 
We find Garpen anv Forest a | na ge the best— 
advertising medium for horticu ~~ because its 
readers are the most intelligent —F. E. McA.ister. 


large buy- 


“Secures the best class of buyers.” 


60 & 70 Vesey St., New York. 
By advertising in GARDEN AND Forest we have se- 
cured a class of buyers never before reached. We 
shall renew our advertising in your handsome pages 
the coming season.— VEE & Co, 


For terms, etc., address GARDEN AND Forest Pus- 
LisHinG Co., Tribune Building, N. Y. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 


Tribune Building, New York. 


Garden and Forest. 


Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 186) 
will be the following articles : 
A Rocky Pool. (With illustration.) 


Epiroriat. 


Notes on North American Trees. 
Proressor SARGENT. 
Pilocereus Sargentianus. (With illus- 

tration.) 
C. R. Orcurr. 
Keeping Winter Fruit. 
By Dr. T. H. Hosxins. 


The paper will contain x. illustration of a ny 4 
Pool and ofa specimen of Pilocereus Sargentianus, from 
photographs. 
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Suggestions to Tree-planters. 


NSTRUCTIONS for planting trees may seem untimely 
at this season, but really this is the time of year 
when preparation for next year’s planting should be made 
if such preparation has not been largely completed already. 
Our springs are so short that if any work at all is accom- 
plished at that season it must be hurried through, and 
planting cannot be thoroughly done in the trying weather 
which then prevails unless everything is made ready for it 
in advance. Of course, all planning and mapping should 
be completed before actual work in the ground begins, and 
since an essential part of this work is deep digging or 
trenching in time to allow the ground to settle during the 
winter, there is little danger that the work will begin too 
early. There are few labors in which men engage where 
. the difference between the results of thorough work and of 
careless work is so striking. A little well-directed effort 
may insure health and vigor to a tree and make it an object 
of pride and beauty for a century, while the same tree 
hastily planted will prove feeble and short-lived, and there- 
fore a disappointment, for no tree is beautiful which is not 
full of lusty life. 

One point too often neglected is a consideration of the 
situation in which various trees are to stand. A so-called 
ornamental tree, which is feeble or sickly, is always a blot 
upon the landscape, and no tree can be thoroughly healthy 
for a long time unless it grows in a soil and situation pe- 
culiarly suited to its needs. A Pine-tree will thrive on a 
carey bank, but people who try to grow Maples or 

ickories in such a situation will find their labor wasted. 
Equally futile will it be to plant Chestnut-trees where there 
is a substratum of solid rock, or ericaceous plants where 
there is much lime in the land. Of course, it is true that 
some trees, like the Red Maple and the Bald Cypress, 
which are usually found in wet ground, will grow when 
transplanted to uplands ; 
follow is the one which is set by Nature, and he will be 
likely to plant with the greatest success who observes most 
carefully the positions in which the trees he plants are found 
when growing naturally. It is too often the case that land- 
scape-gardeners or other planters, having been charmed with 
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the beauty of some tree, attempt to use it without consider- 
ing its special requirements, and this is one reason why 
so many short-lived and sickly trees are found in elab- 
orately planted parks and private grounds. 

Fortunately, this law does not restrict the planter to any 
troublesome degree, nor does it deprive him of the use of 
materials needed to produce the best effects. As a rule, 
swamp-trees appear to better advantage when their feet 
are in the water. Alders never look so well as they do by 
a brook-side, so that the planter who considers the wants 
of his trees, with a view to their health and vigor, will find 
that by following these rules he is gaining also greater 
naturalness and beauty in his combinations. Of course, 
these same rules apply to shrubs and herbaceous plants as 
to trees, for although the Cardinal-flower and Rose Mallow 
will bloom when transplanted from the marshes into a dry 
border, yet the most healthy and beautiful plants are 
those which are placed in the positions where they are 
found at home. 

There ought to be no need of insisting on the necessity 
of a thorough enrichment of the soil, for every one knows 
that, in addition to its proper mechanical preparation, the 
soil must furnish plant-food of the proper quality. Here, 
too, a study of trees as they appear under natural condi- 
tions will teach a useful lesson. Let any one note the in- 
significant size and meagre foliage of a tree growing in a 
thin soil, or on a hungry ridge, and compare it with a speci- 
men of the same species standing in deep, rich, moist loam, 
and he will have an object-lesson in the value of thorough 
enrichment of the soil for ornamental planting. An effort 
to produce immediate effect, as it is called, is often made 
by planting large specimens, or by grouping them close 
together, but the best way to secure early effect, as well as 
lasting effect, is to feed trees well and encourage them to 
a speedy growth, which is, as a rule, the most healthful 
growth. 


Monuments in Public Places.—III. 


HE right placing of out-door monuments can scarcely 
be called a less important question than their in- 
trinsic excellence. A beautiful statue may be shorn of 
half its effect if badly stationed, and a good substructure 
can very seldom be designed unless the destined station is 
exactly known; while, on the other hand, a fine bit of 
landscape, or dignified open space in a city street, may be 
seriously injured by the inappropriate placing even of a 
work that is meritorious in itself. 

We should first remember that, a monument being a pal- 
pably artificial thing, the best place for it is where other 
artificial elements are conspicuous ; if in a park, for example, 
it should be placed at the intersection of roads or paths, 
on a terrace, or at the side of a formal avenue. No better 
situation for statues or other comparatively small monu- 
ments could be imagined than the Mall in the Central Park, 
where a long double row, alternating with the symmetri- 
cally spaced Elms, would greatly increase the stately 
beauty of the promenade, as well as its interest to the 
masses of people who daily frequent it. Commonwealth 
Avenue, in Boston, with its wide, open walk between 
doubled rows of trees, is another place which looks as 
though specially designed to offer hospitality te the sculp- 
tor; and it will be well indeed if the entrance avenue of 
Druid Park, in Baltimore, some day sees its rows of monoto- 
nous, ugly urns, suggestive of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves,” re- 
placed by a varied, yet harmonious, series of works of art. 
In Washington excellent situations, especially for equestrian 
or other large monuments, are offered by the “reserva- 
tions,” circles or triangles which so frequently break the 
lines of radiating streets; and, of course, every city has 
certain little squares and open corners where, alone or 
in combination with trees and shrubs, monuments of one 
sort or another would be eminently appropriate. 

The French show better taste than ourselves in the plac- 
ing of their works of sculpture, and a study of their arrange- 
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ment in such places as the Luxembourg and Tuileries 
gardens might advantageously be made by our artists and 
those who have control of our pleasure-grounds. But the 
French are apt to be less skillful in dealing with a ‘‘ natu- 
ral” park than with formal gardens such as those we 
have named, and here even they sometimes make mis- 
takes. In the Parc Monceau, in Paris, for instance, we see 
several bronze figures or groups set, at a distance from the 
road, in the centre of wide quiet stretches of lawn. Such 
an arrangement seems bad for two reasons. Not only is 
the repose of the lawn disturbed and its natural character 
injured by the presence of a conspicuous formal feature— 
the statue itself is placed too far from the eye to be thor- 
oughly well appreciated. 

But in addition to the broad rules which indicate the 
greater or lesser appropriateness in a general way of cer- 
tain classes of situations, a number of special points must 
be considered before any monument can be well established. 

One such point is scale, or the relation in size of the 
work of art to its environment. The figure of Webster in 
the Central Park stands in an excellent place, in the centre 
of a large circle where the West Drive is crossed by the 
road leading to Seventy-second Street. But it makes a 
poor effect, and not only because it is uninteresting and 
weak in conception and mechanical in execution ; it is out 
of scale ; it is so large that it dwarfs alike the neighboring 
trees and the passing figures of living men. In anothersitu- 
ation it might not produce this effect, while, on the other 
hand, it would not be hard to point to statues which, if 
increased in size, would look much better where they 
chance to stand. Excessive size is a very common defect 
in the portrait busts we occasionally place out-of-doors, as, 
for instance, in the Schiller, in the Central Park, and the 
Irving, in Bryant Park. A bust should almost always be 
placed near the eye, and, if made very big, produces not an 
“heroic” impression, but simply one of unnatural and disa- 
greeable bulk. Ifthesituation chosen fora bust demands a 
comparatively large monument, then the architect should be 
called upon for an elaborate pedestal. The French appre- 
ciate this, and their architectural memorials, crowned by 
a bust little, if at all, larger than life, are among their hap- 
piest creations. 

Nor is it only when busts are in question that the archi- 
tect may help in giving a monument the proper scale. 
The circle where the Webster stands demands a large monu- 
ment. An equestrian statue might well have been placed 
there, as bulk could thus have been secured without any 
undue exaggeration in scale; but a smaller standing figure 
on a more spreading and elaborate base might likewise 
have been eminently successful. Where such a circle is 
formed not by drive-ways, but by paths, it is usually 
smaller, and therefore demands a smaller monument for its 
completion ; and every such spot should be supplied with 
its adornment only after a nice consideration of this ques- 
tion of scale, in full consciousness of the fact that a mis- 
take will injure both the work of art as such and the general 
effect of the locality. 

Another important point is the height above the eye at 
which a monument will stand. In city streets or squares 
this is determined simply by the pedestal; but in parks 
there are sometimes excellent situations elevated above 
the roads and walks. Statues placed here will be seen not 
against a background of buildings or foliage, but outlined 
against the sky, and their silhouette should therefore be 
considered with more than usual care. The Bolivar in the 
Central Park, on its little elevated plateau overlooking 
Eighth Avenue, proves that a bad statue may seem doubly 
bad when all its outlines are thus conspicuously lifted into 
prominence ; but it also suggests, of course, how greatly 
the beauty of a good one might be increased by such a 
situation. Also in the Central Park, not far from the Web- 
ster statue, there is a figure of a falconer, which, if nota 
remarkable, is a pleasing work of art; and its effectiveness 
is certainly increased by its elevation on a rocky slope, 
although one might wish this slope had been a little less 
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rural in character, a little better adapted for the reception 
of so artificial an ornament. A good place for a group or 
figure which demands a certain elevation to appear at its 
best is the top of a terrace or the balustrade of a bridge. 
In many European cities the old stone bridges are adorned 
with statues, which are themselves admirably shown, while 
the effect of the bridge is greatly improved; but we can re- 
member no instance in America where the same thing has 
been done. For a large bridge great groups or equestrian 
figures are naturally desirable ; but on a small one busts or 
other small works might be very beautiful. We should like 
to see a park bridge designed with especial reference to the 
sculptor’s subsequent work, and then ornamented with the 
best that our sculptors now can achieve. Moreover, in 
such a place, or along the balustrade of a terrace, many 
men might be fittingly commemorated whose memory de- 
serves to be perpetuated, yet who were hardly great enough 
to warrant the erection of a wholly independent monument 
of a more conspicuous sort. 


A Brook in the Yosemite. 


HE presence of water in some form almost always 
adds interest to a landscape. The distinct sea, 
with its suggestion of vastness and sublimity; a great 
river, flowing by in strength and silence; a placid lake, 
which mirrors back the light of the skies ; the “still waters,” 
which always unite with “green pastures,” to form pictures 
of perfect peace; a running brook, with its sparkle and 
vivacity—each one of these reveals some of those dis- 
tinctive qualities which in infinite variety finds expression in 
objects of natural grandeur or beauty. The brook in the 
illustration, page 426, which is foaming over a rocky bed, 
carries us at once into the solitude of a rugged forest- 
country. The scene might be on the flank of a New Eng- 
land mountain, but the trees along the borders of the 
stream are unfamiliar to eastern eyes. They are mainly 
Alders, it is true, but California Alders (A/mus rhombifolia), 
which are found widely distributed from British Columbia 
into Mexico. The great Alder of Oregon and the north- 
west Coast (A. rubra) becomes a still larger tree than this, 
often attaining the height of a hundred feet and more; 
the California Alder, however, not rarely grows to be fifty 
or sixty feet, although toward the northern and eastern 
limit of its range it is reduced to the form and size of a 
shrub, It is peculiar in the earliness of its flowers, which 
appear in central California in January, or just as soon as 
the leaves of the previous year fall. In his paper on the 
Pacific Coast Alders, Dr. Parry says that, ‘‘in spite of occa- 
sional sharp frosts, the process of fertilization proceeds 
steadily, and by the 1st of February, at least as far north 
as the lower Sacramento Valley, it is mainly completed, 
and the swollen winter streams, over which these trees 
lean, and the adjoining banks are conspicuously darkened 
by the effete male catkins, which resemble torpid caterpil- 
lars.” It is a tree of neat habit, as the picture shows, and it 
adds to the beauty of many California streams upon whose 
banks it abounds. 

This particular stream is in the Yosemite Valley, and is 
probably one of the tributaries of the Merced River. The 
illustration is from a photograph by Dr. H. W. Rollins, of 
Boston, to whom our readers are indebted for so many 
well-selected examples of American trees and American 
scenery. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
XVIII.—LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


WHEN we first purchased this old farm no dream of land- 

scape-gardening crossed our minds. It was not to 
found a country-seat that we bought it, but simply to get a 
place to live in, a quiet village home, as indeed it is, where a 
lovely view would gladden our eyes, where we should have 
elbow-room, with enough land to cultivate to provide us with 
an interest, and where we could raise hay for our horses, and, 
perhaps, a few vegetables for ourselves. A tree or two to shade 
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us, and some Pines on the hill-side to relieve its dreariness, 
were in our programme, as well as the Willows along the 
street, but we felt that we had twice as much land as we 
needed, and should probably part with a lot on each side of 
us before very long, instead of wishing, as we now do, fora 
few acres more. : 

As in everything else that one begins in an amateurish way, 
we looked no further along the road we were to travel than 
the end of its first enticing curve, and little we recked where 
it was to lead us. To get rid of barrenness was our obvious 
business, but there was no method in our endeavor beyond 
the mere putting in of all the trees and shrubs we could 
muster from the resources of the place, or through the kind- 
ness of our friends. ; 

For the first two years it required our best energies to make 
these live, and there was not much thought beyond digging 
around them, watering them when dry, and pruning them 
into shape. But the third summer, when the bare poles 
began to have perceptible tops on them, and the little shrubs 
to occupy a substantial space of the earth’s surface, we began 
to be conscious of defects of arrangement, of a lack of mean- 
ing and purpose in the picture, and to feel the necessity of a 
more artistic disposition of our forces. The needs of the place, 
too, became apparent. The trees that had been planted for 
shade either showed that they would throw no shadows at all 
within the next ten years, at the proper hours, or else would 
throw them where they were not particularly needed. The 
shrubs in groups looked crowded, the single ones gave a 
spotty appearance to the lawn that was not to be borne, the 
drive-ways ewere too wide and their curves unsatisfactory, 
while the expanses of turf were too brief for beauty. 

Each effort at improvement seemed but to make us the 
more conscious of our lacks, and while our neighbors were 
complimenting us upon the improved appearance of the farm, 
which no longer looked like an abandoned sand-hill, we our- 
selves were taking counsel together, and coming to the con- 
clusion that the place was a schoolmaster to bring us unto 
knowledge by the painful road of ignorance and failure. 

The conviction that you know nothing is always a hopeful, 
if a depressing, sign. When the painter feels that his finished 
picture is a wretched daub, when the writer knows that his last 
romance is but a thing of shreds and patches, it is a proof that 
he is still growing, that he has a stronger note to strike, and 
that his end is not yet. 

One of our leading novelists says that his stories are to him 
like those tapestries wrought by the workman from behind, of 
which the weaver sees only the wrong side, the knots and ends 
of the worsted, the seams of the foundation, so that when the 
public views his finished work with delight, recognizing its 
sincerity and dramatic truth, the satisfaction of his readers is 
to him a wonder, since from his own point of view he knows 
not whether he has wrought well or ill. 

All great successes, I fancy, must be surprises to the men 
who make them, for the discontent of the artist with his paint- 
ing, of the poet with his verse, of the playwright with his 
play, isa ere’ exacted by the ideal for which men strive, 
oj which all the more surely eludes the greatest, whose 
imagination is the most far-reaching. When a man is satis- 
fied with what he has done he has reached his limit ; from that 
point he goes down-hill, imperceptibly it may be at first, but 
none the less surely. 

Our own discontent with our landscape-gardening convinces 
me that we have a future before us for a good while to come. 
Our picture will bear a lot of working on for many years yet, 
and in the mean time we have room for a succession of de- 
spairs that will serve to keep us properly humble. 

But that we have on the north of our. house a landscape to 
evolve that is a true picture no one can deny who looks out 
upon the ever-changing meadow from the bowery veranda 
from which we view it with never-failing joy. Not a far- 
reaching view, but such a one as Englishmen like to paint, a 
distant hill, a few clustering cottages, a level stretch of 
meadow with a winding stream ; some Willows near at hand. 
So far so good ; but the foreground is the puzzle. It is a mud- 
dle at present, being a sacrifice to the utilities, and is more or 
less disfigured with fruit-trees and vegetables, and piles of 
sand that have been dumped upon the marsh. A good deal 
veiled it is, fortunately, by the bending boughs of Pear and 
Apple-trees laden with fruit, which is their plea for life, and 
when one is seated, the balustrade of the veranda is an efficient 
screen, so that one can freely enjoy the pleasing prospect. 

The French talk of the St. Martin des femmes which comes 
to them after the deauté du diable has long gone by; and our 
meadow, too, has its fleeting glory of youth in early spring, 
with Apple-bloom flush, and delicious verdancy to match, and 
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then, after a common-place summer of good looks, it comes 
to its Martinmas, and burns and glows and smiles with a rich- 
ness and warmth that are the precursor of the 

Hectic of the dying year. 


In this mature beauty, which is far more permanent than 
the more exquisite spring loveliness, there is a great charm. 
The monotony of July greens has yielded to the deeper tones 
of the woodland in August. The declining sun casts longer 
shadows in the afternoon. The grass, along the winding 
stream now at its lowest, stands up high from the surface of 
the water, with darkly shaded edges the more apparent that 
its prevailing tones are russet, with bright golden lights, 
where the hay has not yet been cut. Here and there the 
broad expanse shows a hay-cart and a few moving figures, the 
one touch of life wanting at other seasons to the landscape. 
The rounded hay-cocks in the distance are lightly shaded on 
the side opposite the light. There are streaks of red-brown 
where some of the grass is in blossom, and of vivid green 
where masses of sedges line the low banks of tie tiny windin 
river, in which their reflections tone the blue through soft 
gradations to the deepest shadow. A solitary heron floats 
above the marsh, beating the air with slow strokes of his 
broad wings. In the evening sometimes the clanging of the 
wild geese is heard, the first deep tone in the knell of dying 
summer. Now and then a white flight of gulls comes up from 
the harbor searching for fish, pouncing down behind the 
grass after some luckless perch in the water. The shadows 
of the distant Oaks are darkest blue, and some far-off Elms 
fleck the front of an orange-colored cottage and subdue it to 
harmony. The gray roofs and red chimneys of the distant 
houses and barns, half-buried in foliage, seem an essential of 
the picture, giving it that touch of humanness without which 
a landscape lacks its final charm. The veranda-rail, with its 
drapery of Woodbine, gives a strong accent that brings out the 
values of the middle distance, while the tops of two old Apple- 
trees, laden with fruit, make a pleasing curve in contrast to 
the level lines of the parti-colored marsh, elsewhere broken 
by the ashy green foliage of some graceful Willows across the 
invisible road. 

So much, at least, our landscape-gardening has accom- 
plished ; the ugly line which killed our predecessor has been 
obliterated by our border-plantation, and, to all intents and 
purposes, the great stretch of grassy meadow, with its winding 
stream and its bounding masses of Oak and Maple woods, is 
our own park, for none of its owners get the good of it as we 
do. For us it glows with sunshine, or frowns with a passing 
cloud ; ours all this wealth of jasper and chrysoprase and tur- 
quoise ; as much ours as thesilver sheen of the Willows which 
wave so softly gray against it, and rest the eye from the daz- 
zling tints in which the old marsh arrays herself for the mow- 
ers. But the problem that vexes our spirits is that unshaped 
foreground, and how it may be made to blend more com- 
pletely with the meadow into one harmonious whole. If the 
great Apple-tree could but change places with a certain Elm 
that is of no use in the landscape where it stands the matter 
would settle itself. Two more Apple-trees to cut down, and 
you have a composition. 

But a Seek-no-further, which bears several barrels of earl 
apples that are very good eating, is not easily to be sacrificed, 
even to the demands of a landscape, to which it is also 
advantageous from its height and mass, that could not be re- 
ares by any planted tree in our day, unless, indeed, we 

ad the purse of Miss Catherine Wolfe to spend thousands in 
moving giants. If it could be had for the asking, I think I 
should choose a low, wide-spreading Oak rather than a stately 
Elm, or possibly the view might be improved if we had no 
tree at all, but that effect we have from an upper window 
which may have its balcony some day. 

A whirlwind swept up the valley on the twelfth of August 
and very nearly settled the question for us by making a clean 
sweep, but, luckily, contented itself with two or three great 
boughs full of apples, which are hanging now by a slip of 
bark, in hopes that they may get sap enough through this 
narrow channel to ripen, but it looks doubtful. 

The same storm made havoc in the garden with such tall 
Hollyhocks and Poppies as had carelessly been left untied, 
and then whisked a branch from off our great Elm, and split 
in two a large Swamp Maple on the other side of the street. 
A five-minute tornado it was, with pouring flood that swept 
the main street of the village and littered it with fallen trunks 
and limbs twisted off in its whirling flight; as brief, but more 
violent a gale I have seen in Maine, cutting a forest into wind- 
rows as a mower would cut grass with his scythe. 

To make a landscape-garden one must live with it and study 
it, putting in a touch here and there, as the painter treats his 
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canvas, now effacing a spot, again adding an accent, blending, 
harmonizing, even destroying, if need be, and beginning once 
more. Advice you may listen to, but be not over-hasty to 
accept suggestion. Weigh each idea well before you admit 
it, look at it from all sides, for it will always have more than 
one. It is you who will have to live with the picture, and it is 
your mind that should lend the individuality that will make 
the scene your own. It is, after all, the personal touch that is 
worth while. 

A fair woman, who is a summer neighbor of ours, took me 
the other day through interesting grounds, which her own 
taste and care had brought into a wild, and yet controlled 
beauty. Boulders dra with vines, and shrubberies of na- 
tive growth, lined the long avenue that wound up a wooded 
and rocky hill-side to a home which overlooks Massachusetts 
Bay. But the finest feature of the commanding prospect was 
a glimpse of the rounded hills and silver-shining water of 
Hingham Harbor, toward which the eye was led over miles of 
tree-to Just in front was a lawn of perfect turf, golden 

een in the low sunlight, and a little way off, against the blue 

ome of sky, stood up some heavy Cedars, their black masses 


of foliage giving just the required force of accent to the fore-. 


ground, throwing far away into the remotest distance the lovely 
outline of the Blue Hills of Milton. 

Such a picture one cannot forget. Intelligence and taste 
have added to it the last refining touch. Remoteness is here, 
and sylvan wildness, contrasted with the gentle charm of well- 
swept turf, and skillfully subordinated groups of flowering 
shrubs and plants, that complete, but form no jarring note in 
the beautiful scene. To me it seemed perfection, but with the 
eye of the true artist who loves his work, my hostess noted a 
ledge here, an obtrusive Oak-top there, which, to her fastidious 
taste, seemed to intrude. For the true lover of nature works 
forever at his picture, ever sensitive to a new charm, watchful 
for a fresh effect, rejoicing in each change, painting with a 
palette of the great Mother's blending, on a canvas of her own 
contriving, with an impressionism that cannot falsify, and a 
detail that is never intrusive. In this great school one learns 
breadth without vagueness, intensity without violence, and 
softness that cannot be effeminate. The value of atmosphere, 
the glory of the sky, can never be out of key with the picture, 
and the “‘seeing eye,” by careful study and patient waiting, can 
here evolve ideal Coensty from material form. 

Hingham, Mass. M. C. Robbins. 


The Weeds of California —IV. 


"THE Rosacee@ furnish no plant thatcould properly be classed 
as a weed in California, save perhaps that the Chamebatia 
foliolosa, the procumbent “Tarweed” of the Sierra foot-hills, 
sometimes persists for some years after the land it covered 
has been taken into cultivation. 

Of the Onagracee, Gnothera ovata, the stemless Evening 
(here more properly morning) Primrose, is somewhat per- 
sistent in pastures, and if not suppressed will gradually shade 
out the grasses with its dense rosettes of leaves. It plays the 
same part that the several Plantains do in grass-lawns ; but its 
beautiful and abundant flowers plead for its toleration as do 
those of the Dandelion in Europe and the east. LZpilobium 
paniculatum locally invades the moister fields, but is not very 
persistent. 

Of the Cucurbitacee, two species of Megarrhiza (vulgo Big- 
root), es in woods and open grounds in the Coast 
ranges, retain their hold on cultivated lands as well as pas- 
tures for a number of years, owing to the enormous tubers 
which, lying from two to four feet below the surface, can be 
reached only by laborious digging. Persistent cutting off of 
the shoots will gradually exhaust the tuber, but if allowed to 
grow even a short time during each season it will continue to 
send forth its succulent climbing runners almost indefinitely. 

The Cucurbita fetida (C. perennis, Gray), the Calabazita of 
the Mexicans, is common in open grounds in the southern half 
of the state, and retains a place in the fields with some tenacity, 
on account of the multitude of its gourds and the protection 
their hard rind affords to the seeds. It covers the ground in 
wheel-shaped masses eight to twelve feet across, and, of 
course, is a very unwelcome visitor in all cultivated grounds. 
But by cutting off the perennial root-crown and picking up 
gourds for a season or two it can be readily extirpated. 

Of the large and largely represented family of the Um- 
bellifere scarcely one can be counted as a seriously obnoxious 
weed. The Fennel, heretofore mentioned, is a hardy roadside 
weed, but is easily dealt with in cultivation. The Caraway 
makes no headway ; the Anise and Coriander retain a place in 
fence-corners, but do not spread. The Celery seems to have 
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escaped from cultivation into wet a, and sometimes 
covers them thickly, but quickly yields before culture. The 
Garrot is abroad in woodlands and pastures, but is not trouble- 
some. Of the numerous native species, Sanicula Menziesii 
and S. difinnatifida are apt to maintain themselves in pastures 
for some time, as do certain species of Peucedanum and 
Caucalis, as well as the large Heracleum lanatum. But none 
of these can be accounted serious pests in cultivated ground. 

Of the Rubiaceae, the native Galiums are quite innocent of 
harm ; Diodia, so troublesome in the Cotton states, is occa- 
sionally seen, but makes no headway. Rubia tinctorum, 
however, spreads energetically in heavy soils, and would 
doubtless prove a serious pest were it to escape from culti- 
vation. 

Of the Difsacea, as stated above, the Fuller’s Teasel has be- 
come a common roadside weed in the Bay region, and runs 
riot in waste grounds ; it cquld doubtless be cultivated to great 
advantage in this genial climate could a market be found for 
it. The garden Scabious, also, has escaped from the gardens, 
and frequently occupies the ground on dusty roadsides. 

, The Comfosite family furnishes some of the most obnoxious 
and interesting weeds, and a considerable number. Broadly 
speaking, there are five chiefly introduced species that give 
serious trouble—namely: first, and worst of all, Centaurea 
Meliteasis and C, solstitialis, introduced from southern Europe, 
and almost universally diffused under a variety of names; 
second, Anthemis Cotula, a comparatively recent arrival; 
third, Sidbyum Marianum ; fourth and fifth, the two Cockleburs, 
Xanthium Canadense and X. spinosum. To these may be 
added as of less importance, although likewise widely dif- 
fused, Senecio vulgaris, Sonchus oleraceus and Erigeron Cana- 
dense. All of these well-known weeds may be seen at their 
best in the fields and pastures of California, but little changed 
from their eastern or European habits, but exhibiting a resist- 
ance to heat and drought that would hardly have been looked 
for in plants of their native climes. 

The two Centaureas, the Tocalote of the Mexicans and the 
Napa Thistle and Prickly Tarweed of the Americans, deserve 
more than a passing notice as being, with the Black Mustard 
and the Barley Grass laetgreey murinum), the most for- 
midable weed pest for both fields and pastures, particularly 
in the central and northern parts of the Coast ranges. 
ing in early spring, Centaurea Melitensis especially will 
mature seeds in May; these, or any others, will germinate 
again, under conditions of heat and dryness that will permit 
no other seed to move; this second generation again runs to 
seed rapidly, and may, in its turn, be succeeded by a third, 
maturing its seed in December. The wiry wpe penetrat- 
ing deep into the soil, requires a sharp tool to cut it. The 
Tocalote is thus a weed that, unlike almost any other within 
the state, gives the farmer no summer rest where it is once 
well established. In pastures it is even a worse pest than in 
cultivated fields, as it will take possession of the ground so 
soon as even a casual overstocking occurs, being able to avail 
itself of any chance that may occur throughout the season. 
It quickly and completely runs out the native grasses, and 
it is impossible to restore the grass without previous cultiva- 
tion. For, although the plant is an annual, if cut anywhere 
above the root-crown it soon sprouts decumbent branches 
that will bloom and fruit under the very tread of cattle, and if 
again cut the same process will be repeated the same or the 
following year. The slender, sharp spines of the involucral 
scales (quite strong and long in the true C. So/stitialis) render 
the plant doubly obnoxious to the pedestrian when dry ; while 
in the green state the viscous tomentum of stems and leaves 
soil the clothes. In grain fields it sometimes covers the 
ground completely after harvest, seeding it thoroughly for the 
coming season. 

The Anthemis (Mayweed, Dog-fennel) comes next to the 
Tocalote as the enemy of overstocked pastures. It is not 
= widely diffused, and, I think, has reached the eastern 

orders of San Francisco Bay only within my own recollec- 
tion, about ten years ago, when I first observed it on the road 
from Oakland Point to Berkeley, four miles away. Within 
two years it reached eopew and then, favored by the trade- 
winds from the west, it quickly ascended the Coast range and 
now poe Seg precedence with the Tocalote, up to an elevation 
of nearly 1,700 feet. As its vegetation is somewhat earlier 
than that of the Centaurea, it shades out the latter during the 
early part of the season ; but later the Tocalote takes its turn, 
and between the two, the hill pastures are left in a sorry 
plight. The May Weed does not, however, occupy waste 
places in this region as generally as is the case in the cotton 
states ; its growth is low, and as there is only one generation 
each season, it seems that it might readily be kept in check 
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on cultivated ground, which, as yet, it has not invaded to any 
great extent. 

Silbyum Marianum (the true Milk Thistle) has, in the 
Bay region and elsewhere, become a common roadside weed, 
whose masses of handsomely veined foliage surpass in beauty 
many a carefully nurtured plant, but present an aspect of 
ragged dilapidation after the (annual) plant has completed its 
vegetation and sends its hairy-tufted akenes flying all over the 
country. Curiously enough, the Silbyum was for several 
years mistaken for the Canada Thistle, and the legislation 
regarding the latter was partly enforced against it, until the 
mistake was brought out in a lawsuit for neglect to comply 
with the law. Systematic mowing at the time of heading soon 
disposes of the plant, but when it has once gained possession 
for the season it is hard to subdue, and shades out everything 
else. : 


The true Canada Thistle was at one time imported into the 
state, and took possession of some land near Chico, Butte 
county, but was promptly recognized and subdued. Professor 
Greene has lately received it from Humboldt county in north- 
western California. ‘ 

An experimental planting of the Carduus benedictus in the 
University garden revealed such dangerous qualities as a 
rapidly spreading weed that it was promptly extirpated. 

Of the two Xanthiums already mentioned, the X. spinosum 
especially has become ubiquitous in the state, at least from 
Chico to San Bernardino. Roadsides and fields are equally 
favored by it, and no summer drought or heat seems to affect 
it materially. Like the black Cocklebur, it differs from the 
eastern form only in a lower and more spreading habit, and 
both are redoubtable weeds if neglected. 

University of California. 


E. W. Hilgard. 
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London Letter. 


LTHOUGH we have scarcely had a day without rain 
for some weeks past, this is not an unmixed evil, 
for all open-air growth has been benefited by the abundant 
moisture, and if we are only favored with a dry and sunny 
autumn to ripen their wood, Rhododendrons, Azaleas and 
other flowering shrubs will be unusually good next year. 
Ornamental trees and. shrubs are making extraordinary 
growth, which brings out their leaf-beauty to perfection, 
and I have rarely seen variegated and golden shrubs so 
fine as this year, particularly those that are liable to 
become scorched in hot and dry summers. 

Among the new variegated trees that may perhaps have 
an interest for your readers is the golden variegated Ash- 
leaved Maple, which has now found general favor. It 
will, no doubt, become as popular as the now too common 
silver form of the same tree which defaces so many other- 
wise pretty gardens. The variegation of the golden sort 
is not so staring as that of the older variety, and, therefore, 
can be used more freely, without producing that spottiness 
which white-leaved shrubs and trees do when too plenti- 
ful. Spath’s variety of Curnus alba is here considered the 
best of the variegated Dogwoods, as it is vigorous in 
growth, and its variegation is as good in dull and moist 
as in bright and hot weather. Novelties among trees and 
shrubs are never plentiful, and this season there seems to 
be fewer than usual. One of the best new shrubs I have 
seen is Hypericum Moserianum, now in full flower. It isa 
hybrid obtained on the Continent by crossing H. calycinum 
and H. patulum, the result being an exactly intermediate 
plant. The growth, however, most resembles that of Z. 
calycinum, as it is dwarf, and the stems recurve in a simi- 
lar way. The leaves, too, are similar, being obovate, 
pale green, with reddish bark on young stems. The 
flowers produced, from three to five together, at the tips 
of the shoots are as large as those of H. calycinum, but in- 
stead of being narrow are broad, and overlap, as in ZH. 
patulum, and are of thick texture, while the feathery tuft of 
stamens is not so spreading as in H. calycinum. The color 
is a very bright and clear yellow, and as the plant flowers 
so freely a mass of it makes a fine display. It seems to 
be a first-rate new shrub, and it is to be hoped that the 
intercrossing has not rendered it less hardy than Z. 
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calycinum, which naturalizes itself in all parts of these 
islands. 

Among noteworthy trees and shrubs in flower last week 
none was so interesting as S/wartia Virginica, of which 
there are some grand specimens in old arboreta, like 
those of Syon and Coolhurst. The Syon specimen is a 
wide-spreading small tree planted in a dampish part of the 
grounds, and for the last fortnight has been crowded with 
its large ivory-white flowers, with crimson-topped stamens 
in feathery tufts. It is remarkable that, while we not un- 
frequently see this Stuartia in old gardens, one has a diffi- 
culty to buy it in nurseries. 

A beautiful Chilian shrub, Zucryphia pinnatifolia, is just 
now in flower and is of much interest, since it has proved 
quite hardy and because it flowers when so little bloom is 
seen in the shrub garden. It is a close-growing twiggy 
shrub, with deep green pinnate deciduous leaves, and with 
flowers similar in form to those of Hypericum calycinum, 
and almost equal to them in size, but pure white. This 
shrub flowers freely, and for a long time. It is not, I pre- 
sume, hardy enough to stand your climate. In the nur- 
series about London and at Kew the interesting tree re- 
ceived a few years ago from the Amur River, Cladrasiis 
(Maackia) Amurensis, is in full flower now, and seems to 
improve each year. The largest tree I have seen is about 
ten feet high, with a spreading flat head and tabulated 
branches, which are now studded with erect dense racemes 
of white blossoms, which, from their number, are conspic- 
uous. It is quite different in aspect from C. /uiea, and, 
perhaps, will not make so handsome a tree, but any tree 
is welcome which flowers in August. 

Of small flowering shrubs, the most remarkable are two 
varieties of Spirzea. One is a*very dark rich crimson va- 
riety of S. callosa called Atro-sanguinea, which is con- 
sidered one of the choicest hardy shrubs for English gar- 
dens ; the other, a variety of S. Buma/da, known as the 
Knap Hill variety, and which is remarkable for its rich 
color as the variety of S. cadlosa. 

At Kew there are just now several plants of more than 
ordinary interest, but the chief attraction is the gigantic- 
flowered Aristolochia grandifora, already mentioned by 
Mr. Watson, the largest-flowered of all the species, and 
only surpassed in the size of its flowers by those of the 
wonderful Rafflesia. The Aristolochia is by no means 


new, as it was cultivated at Kew fifty years ago, and was 


flowered there in 1848. It was, however, lost to the col- 
lection until it was obtained, two or three years ago, from 
Mr. Sturtevant, of New Jersey. It is a strong-growing 
climber, with heart-shaped leaves. The flowers and buds 
so far number about three dozen, but the expanded flower 
lasts only a day. In its various stages of growth the 
flower is most remarkable, and just before it expands it re- 
minds one of a plucked goose hung up by the neck, the 
front of the flower corresponding with the breast of a bird. 
The color before opening is a pale creamy gray, strongly 
marked with a prominent net-work of veins. The ex- 
panded flower measures from fourteen to seventeen inches 
across and between four and five feet in length, forthe sepals 
are attenuated to a tail, which is forty-two inches in length. 
The plant was figured and described in GarpEn anp Forest 
last year. (See vol. iii., pp. 597, 598, 599.) The inside of 
the flower after expansion is a jet velvety black, paling in 
the tube to a deep vinous purple, while the rest is a heavy 
net-work of purple on a greenish gray ground. 

We are now in the height of the Lily season, and no- 
where in England can all kinds of Lilies be seen to greater 
perfection than at Kew, where considerable attention is 
given to them, though a few years ago it was thought that 
they would never thrive at the Royal Gardens. Especially 
fine is your common Turk’s-cap Lily (Z. superbum). Here 
it is fully eight feet high, and with pyramidal racemes 
numbering from thirty to forty flowers on a stem. Being 
grown in large masses they make a splendid show, and 
last for weeks in perfection. It is far finer than Z. parda- 
linum, better suited to our climate, and is hardy beyond 
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Fig. 68.—A Stream in the Yosemite Valley, bordered with Alders.—See page 422. 
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adoubt. Another grand Lily now in flower is Z. long?- 
florum Takesima, the most dwarf of all the varieties, and 
better and more certain than the Bermuda Lily. It grows 
about eighteen inches high, and carries on the strongest 
stems as many as six flowers. It is also grown in peat in 
beds mixed with Kalmias and Heaths. It is one of the 
finest plants we have for the greenhouse as well as the 
open border. Rarer Lilies in flower are Z. Henryi, a new 
species from west China, which has the habit of growth of 
L. speciosum, and with flowers of similar shape and size, 
but a pale orange-yellow like Z. Letchilini, a very choice 
Lily, also in bloom now. Probably Z. Henry will develop 
into a fine garden Lily, for one cannot judge of a new plant 
the first season. Another new Lily is Z. chloraster, which 
Mr. W. Baker first regarded as a variety of L. /ongiflorum, but 
which he now considers as good a species as L. Brownit. 
It is not unlike this last, except that on the outside it 
lacks the claret-colored stainings. Inside itisa pale green ; 
hence the name given to it. ‘ZL. Formosanum, also a va- 
riety of Z. Jongiflorum, has an interest for the Lily special- 
ist, but in no way rivals the older and commoner varie- 
ties. 

Among other bulbous plants in flower at Kew is a white 
variety of Crinum Mooret, itself one of the loveliest of 
greenhouse plants, but the white form of it is even more 
beautiful, the great open flowers being spotless white 
and delicately perfumed. C. Moore flowers more or 
less continuously throughout the summer, and grows into 
a noble plant with massive foliage and with stems four or 
five feet high. 

A beautiful species of Gladiolus in flower now is G. 
decoratus, as it was named a few years ago by Mr. Baker 

-when received from south Africa. It is a slender plant 
with medium-sized flowers, forming a loose spike. The 
petals are a bright scarlet, the three lower ones being 
adorned with large blotches of clear chrome-yellow, mak- 
ing a striking contrast of color. It will, doubtless, be of 
value to the hybridist, who seizes upon everything to 


create new combinations of color. 3 
London. W. Goldring. 


a 


Cultural Department. 


Apples in Maine. 


I? is stated that of the forty-seven varieties of apples starred 

by the American Pomological Society for Maine, only 
seventeen varieties are double-starred, ‘‘to indicate great 
superiority in that state.’ But double-starring indicates only 
great commercial value; quality being indicated in the 
Society's lists by letters—g., v. g. and b., for ‘‘ good,” “ very 
good” and “best.” This does not seem to be so well under- 
stood as it should be. When we come to examine the lists of 
the Society, however, we at once see that comparatively few 
of the very good and best sorts are double-starred; while 
many sorts of inferor quality, such as Ben Davis and Olden- 
burgh, receive double stars on account of their commercial 
value only. As Maine is too far north to grow some varieties 
much valued in southern New England and the middle states, 
it is quite easy to see why her double-starred list is not so large 
as it otherwise might be. 

In this connection it is important to understand that the 
rating. of fruits on the American Society's lists is dependent 
wholly upon the opinions of those fruit-growers who are 
menieurs of the Society, and attend and take part in its meet- 
ings. No one else has any authority to modify the starring 
or lettering, and it thus often happens that the larger portion 
of a state is quite unrepresented as to the relative values of its 
fruits. It is entirely safe to say that, as to the quality and 
commercial value of the fruits of Maine, their status repre- 
sents the opinions of fruit-growers south of forty-five degrees, 
although quite three-fourths of the state is north of that 

arallel, The same fact also applies to New Hampshire and 

ermont. 

It is worth noting which are the double-starred Apples of 
Maine. They are: Early Harvest, Fameuse, Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston, Jewett’s Red, Minister, Mother, Northern Spy, 
Oldenburgh, Porter, Red Astrachan, Red Canada, Rhode 
Island Greening, Sops of Wine, Tetofsky, Tompkins’ King 
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and Williams. Of these only five, namely, Fameuse, Olden- 
burgh, Red Astrachan, Sops of Wineand Tetofsky can be prof- 
itably grown north of the latitude of Bangor. The Baldwin 
is not on this list, although it is the most extensively grown 
and most profitable apple of south-eastern Maine. Its profit- 
poe area, however, is limited to parts of five or six counties 
only. 

It is understood that the Maine Pomological Society will 
recommend, at the Washington meeting of the American 
Pomological Society, two stars’ for the Milding, Rolfe and 
Stark, and one star for Boardman, Dudley’s Winter, Gloria 
Mundi, Golden Sweet and Munson Sweet. But, very singu- 
larly, the Wealthy, which is quite extensively planted in Maine, 
and is very successful over nearly the whole state, gets no 
mention, and the same has to be said of Yellow Transparent 
and Scott’s Winter, which have proved successful over a large 
part of the state. Of Dudley’s Winter (which has been lately 
renamed North Star) only the original seedling tree is yet 
in bearing ; and although a promising sort (a seedling of Old- 
enburgh) it is hardly yet in a position to receive any rating by 
so conservative a society as the American Pomological. 

It is quite evident that middle and northern Maine cannot 
have any very effective representation in the state society, and 
that this matter of rating 1s entirely in the hands of persons 
who, however well informed in the older pomology, are not 
so well instructed in the newer, albeit the latter is of very 
great importance to the larger part of that large and produc- 
tivestate. Northern Maine has nothing but its severe winter cli- 
mate to prevent it from equaling western New York as an 
orchard region. Its deep and rich limestone soil, and its gen- 
tly rolling surface, eminently fit it for orchard culture of a high 
type; and the recent introduction to our continent of the very 
distinct races of tree-fruits from eastern Europe, as well as 
the production at home of several of that class of apples 
known as the Iron-clads, opens up a great future for such 
localities. 

It has been so often repeated, and is so widely believed, that 
these newer fruits are of very slight importance in American 
pomology, that a more than usual insistence upon, and repeti- 
tion of, ascertained facts in regard to them is necessary. The 
efforts of Professor Budd, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
in collecting and testing foreign tree-fruits of great hardiness in 
the extensive grounds of that institution, are, as yet, hardly 
estimated at their true value and importance. From my own 
careful observation and experience I am convinced that it is 
but a question of time, and not of very long time, when we 
shall have collected and selected from these fruits a full list of 
apples, pears, plums and cherries as well adapted to our 
colder states as the present standard varieties are to the 
middle states. 

But we are not shut up to these. We are, by selection and 
the growth of seedlings, rapidly adding to the number of 
sufficiently hardy native varieties, at least of apples. Our 
wild native fruits, quite as promising as the originals of other 
continents, are being developed by selection and culture, so 
that it is fair to anticipate as successful a future for native 
apples, cherries and plums as we already see in our native 
grapes. I submit that it is a worthy and noble work, in which 
the workers are entitled to respect and encouragement from 


every well-wisher to his country. é 
rt Bs Vt. ; T. H. Hoskins. 


Sweet Peas. 


RY. W.T. HUTCHINS, who has made a specialty of these 

plants, has written an instructive essay about them for 
the Zolland County (Connecticut) Leader, from which we ex- 
tract the following by permission : 

“There is some uncertainty as to how many so-called varie- 
ties really deserve the name; but they may be divided into 
three classes: The first class includes iene with the form of 
the old-fashioned Sweet Pea. There are about thirty named 
varieties of these, and cultivation is putting new blood into 
them, so that they are now conspicuous for beauty of color and 
size. These principally take their variety name from thecolor or 
markings of the standard, that is, the single erect petal which 
rises back of the wings. To this class belong the new Blanche 
Ferry, which is a great improvement on the old Painted Lady, 
and hes a brilliant rose-pink standard and white wings ; Scar- 
let Invincible, a dazzling scarlet, both in standard and wings; 
Invincible Carmine and Cardinal, both but slight variations 
from the Scarlet; Vesuvius, blue and violet, shading into 
white and dotted, with crimson spots ; Duchess of Edinburgh, 
an orange-scarlet standard, margined with white; Primrose, 
with a suggestion of buff yellow ; Orange Prince, the finest of 
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this class; the Black and the White, two familiar sorts, but now 
cultivated to a remarkable size ; Salmonor Flesh color ; Crown 
Princess of Prussia, a delicate blush ; Captain Clarke, of which 
the newer strain deserves to be called Columbia, because it is 
red, white and blue; Scarlet Striped, now improved into 
Queen of the Isles, a magnificent flower; Adonis, a uniform 
pink ; Boreatton,sthe finest of all the darker kinds, a deep vel- 
vety maroon, both standard and wings; Purple and Brown, 
and Blue and Purple, and both of these beautifully marked 
with stripes; Violet Queen and Princess Louise, shades of 
violet ; the Queen, lighter shades of mauve and violet; Fairy 
Queen, white, delicately lined with crimson; Isa Eckford, a 
beautiful blush; Delight, suffused with crimson; Blushing 
Bride, an improvement on Blanche Ferry ; Purple Prince and 
many more. 

“The second class is distinguished by flowers of a newer 
form, and in some of the larger ones the fullness of size pro- 
duces a wavy look. Among these are Apple-blossom, a beau- 
tiful rose and white ; Splendor, a deep rose color, half of the 
stems bearing four blossoms each; Indigo King; Grand 
Blue ; Imperial Blue or Mauve Queen ; Butterfly, shaded blue 
and white, and sometimes blue-edged ; Princess Beatrice, a 
fine rose-pink ; Senator, chocolate and white stripes ; Princess 
of Wales, blue and white stripes; Countess of Radnor, very 
choice, a soft lavender, shading into mauve; Monarch, 
Miss Hunt, Mrs. Gladstone, Mrs. Sankey, Princess Victoria, 
Queen of England and Empress of India. 

‘The third class includes thenew hybrids, some of which are 
promising, and others simply show their shifting nature. By 
the way, there seems no reason why the production of new 
varieties by hybridizing cannot be accomplished as well in this 
country asin England. The odd little blue Pea, Lord Anson, 
deserves mention here. Ina mixed row it has a decided value, 
though it is not properly a Sweet Pea, and has nothing but its 
bright azure color to commend it. The red and white peren- 
nial Peas, bearing their showy blossoms in clusters, are also 
well worth growing. 

“For cultivating Sweet Peas there are six simple requisites, 
but they are inexorable. Of course, such general rules as rich 
ground, sunny exposure and thorough weeding are under- 
stood. The special requirements are: (1) early planting; (2) 
deep planting; (3) extra fertilizing; (4) strong bushing; (5) 
watering ; (6) free picking, which means keeping the pods off. 
Planting early means as soon as the ground can be worked. 
Sweet Peas are very hardy, and, like the earliest garden Peas, 
need to make their root-growth in the cool, moist spring 
ground. Frosts need not be feared. Sometimes they are 
planted in the fall. Deep planting is very important to guard 
against the drought of midsummer. They should be planted 
five inches deep, but to cover them with five inches of cold, 
wet March soil almost insures failure. Hence they should be 
sown in a trench or furrow at the right depth, and covered but 
one inch at first. As they grow the earth is filled in, until when 
leveled they are at the right depth. They should be sown ina 
double row about ten inches apart, and the seeds dropped an 
inch and a half apart in the furrows. 

“ By extra fertilizing is meant the application of such stimu- 
lants as wood-ashes, bone-flour and nitrate of soda. The gar- 
den should be well manured in the fall to give the soil a good 
body of vegetable matter ; but to get a quick growth of thrifty 
vines and early flowering the above-named plant-foods are 
excellent. Scatter the wood-ashes on in the winter; hoe in 
the bone-flour just before bushing ; and, in May, scatter along, 
just outside the rows, a handful of nitrate of soda for every 
four feet, stirring it in, but not allowing it to come into im- 
mediate contact with the vines. They will then grow a foota 
week in June, and one can look for blossoms a month ahead 
of the man who believes in the ‘good old way.’ This kind 
of cultivation necessitates strong and tall bushing. Get the 
best Birch tops, at least seven feet high, and, if two inches 
thick, all the better, and set them firmly in the ground with a 
crowbar. Bush between the double row, and train the vines 
to the bushes if they rebel. Where bushes cannot be obtained 
resort must be had to a trellis of poultry wire or a frame, 
with horizontal wires or strings, taking great care to secure 
strength and height. It is a calamity to have a thrifty row lop 
over or blow over in the height of the season. 

“ An ample supply of water is always needed, and in a dry 
season it must not be neglected. A rainy summer is friendly 
to Sweet Peas, and gives us about as good conditions as they 
have in the moist climate of England where they flourish. 
Pick the blossoms every day ; sacrifice the pods it you want 
flowers from June till October. You cannot have blossoms 
and save your own seed ; if you did save it from a mixed row 
it is very sure to be unsatisfactory.” 
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Begonias. 


BEGONIA METALLICA VARIEGATA.—BS. metallica seems to have 
sported in several different places lately, as often happens with 
plants after being under oultivation. One of our prominent 
horticulturists has a theory that many piants resent high cul- 
ture and artificial conditions of growth, seeking to escape them 
by either a disguise in the way of change of foliage, or by put- 
ting forth flowers of other colors. This, of course, credits the 
plant with the ability to reason in this way: ‘‘as my pres- 
ent dress is attractive, if it is changed perhaps my persecutor 
may neglect me.” The theory is a pretty one, and, true or not, 
it is certainly of frequent occurrence, that after a plant has been 
cultivated for some time—it may be months or years—the 
whole stock, though in widely separated places, shows a ten- 
dency to sport. Roses are frequently observed to give a same 
or similar sport in a numberof places during the same season. 
Chrysanthemums seldom give a noticeable sport, but as soon 
as one appears others of the same character are quickly re- 
ported in other places. Now, the plant of B. metallica varie- 
gata, which has been in my possession several months, 
originated near here, and the variegation seems constant. 
I observe that the same variety is being offered in England. 
The marking of my plant is white and pink, in blotches, the 
young foliage being mostly light. The plant seems a fair 
grower, though I cannot, without further experience, say that 
It is as vigorous as the thritty type so well known as a fine 
foliage plant of rapid growth. 

CYPREA and VELUTINA are two seedlings of B. metallica 
which do not seem to me an improvement on the type, they 
lacking the dark veinings which are so effective in the parent. 

SOUVENIR DE F. GAULIN is a new hybrid, said to be a cross 
between &. o/dia and B. rubra. It has attractive, thin, satiny 
leaves of olive-green and large racemes of large coral flowers, 
and is a very fine plant and an acquisition. 

BERTHA MCGREGOR is one of Mr. E. G. Hill’s seedlings be- 
tween the Rex and flowering sections, and is of the class of 
which Clementina is probably the best-known variety. The 
new plant has large-pointed, finely notched leaves, and is a 
good grower. The centre of the leaf is small, of a rich deep 
maroon, the body silver outlined with bronze. It is a beauti- 
ful variety in every respect. It is not surprising that so many 
new Begonias are offered, for they are a wonderfully sportive 
family, as is well known to every one who grows a number 
of them. Seedlings of new forms are continually springing 
up in the pots or on the benches of the greenhouse. Some 
kinds, like B. Schmidtii and B. semperflorens, may always be 
found in neglected corners, but usually these two come quite 
true. 

BEGONIA SUNDERBUCHII is not a new species, but should be 
better known. It has smooth leaves, deeply cut in the way 
ot B. ricinifolia, but smaller; these are green, with a brownish 
cast and with light veins, though this description yives an in- 
adequate idea of the dainty coloring. It bears large panicles 
of light pink flowers in winter. It is not as niassive or tropical 
as B. ricinifolia, but the effect, when in bloom, seems to me 
as satisfactory as that of any variety of the family. The 
charming flowers surmount foliage which is beautiful in color- 
ing, but somewhat stiff and unbalanced, producing what 
may, for lack of a better name, be considered a Japanesque 
effect. ; 

BEGONIA SEMPERFLORENS ATROPURPUREA, or B&B. Nelsoni, is a 
French variety of the old Semperflorens, with purplish mark- 
ings of the leaves. The markings have not proved constant 
with me, and I am inclined to doubt if they will prove so un- 
der our hotsun. A Begonia with colored foliage would be a 
gain for a bedding plant, and I am inclined, from indications, 
to think it may yet come in the tuberous section. Fora good 
bedding Begonia it is doubtful if any surpasses old 2. Evan- 
siana, which is handsome in leaf and flower, and will survive 
the hottest sun. It needs little room or care in winter, and, 
in fact, the bulblets are hardy and will germinate in the spring 
in the borders where the oid plants have grown, 


BEGONIA SCHARFFIANA.—The unsatisfactory opening of the 
petals of this variety, reported by Mr. Hatfield, is evidently 
owing to some fault of culture. One of my plants now in 
flower opens its blooms satisfactorily, though a very large 
— in the winter could not be induced to spread its 
petals. 

This Begonia is very distinct and very attractive, especially 
in a young stage, but it has a trick of partially dying off and 
— which vagaries will prevent its becoming a popular 
pliant. 


Elizabeth, N. J. F. N. Gerard. 
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Correspondence. 


Nature’s Nurseries. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In these days when, fortunately, the need for preserv- 
ing our forests is proclaimed on every hand, and when even 
those who do not think of this need are pretty sure to find a 
wooded country beautiful and to rejoice in the presence of 
forests near their homes, it is interesting to hear the opinion 
of an occasional “survival” of a day when a very different 
state of mind was prevalent. It is interesting, because such an 
opinion strikes us as singular and reprehensible, and thus it is 
proved that ‘public sentiment” has changed, even if it has 
not yet conspicuously expressed itself in a practical way. The 
“survival” whom I have now in mind is a survival indeed— 
an old country-woman living near the shores of Buzzard’s Bay 
who claims to have seen 107 years, and who is proved by the 
town records to have seen 103. To visit her one leaves. the 
highway and follows a rough farm-track, first through a couple 
of fields, and then for more than, half a mile through a dense 
wood composed in greater part of White Pines. Her cottage 
stands in what looks like a western “clearing,” three or four 
acres in extent, and surrounded on all sides by the forest. One 
day when we were remarking on the quiet charm of the spot, 
she protested that it was much prettier years ago, when there 
were no trees in sight. ‘When was this?” lasked. ‘ Well,” 
said the ancient dame, “I took care of Johnny Stuart’s mother 
when he was born, and he’s about thirty years old. And I 
reck’lect that as I was coming home the last of the old woods 
had been cut down, and the timber lay there all nicely corded 
up. My! it looked lovely ; no woods just as far as you could 
see!” And then, when we remarked that we admired the 
woods, she said: ‘‘ Well, you haven’t had too much of them. 
We had. We got tired of looking at them, and liked to see 
them go.” And this, in truth, was a not unnatural state of 
mind in those who had to make their living out of the land, 
‘ and had had small chance to cultivate feeling for beauty de- 
void of a utilitarian flavor. 

If old Aunt Keziah’s memory is not at fault, and Johnny 
Stuart is indeed about thirty years of age to-day, the tract to 
which she referred cannot have been long under cultivation. 
Indeed, it would seem, from the size of the trees, as though it 
must have been allowed at once to grow up in forest again, 
were it not for the character of the present wood. Neither 
here, nor in any of the adjacent parts of Plymouth County, so 
largely covered with forésts of Pine, Oak, Swamp Maple and 
Birch, does one often see those ancient stumps from which 
tall, thin, sapling-like trees have sprung, which in other dis- 
tricts show that the land was never cleared for the plow. All 
our miles and miles of forest, so far as I have walked and 
driven through them, are devoid of stumps, and composed of 


trees that have evidently grown from seed. Some of them, nota-* 


bly those tracts exclusively covered with Pines, have evidently 
been planted ; but in this immediate vicinity they have chiefly 
covered themselves, and have once been cultivated meadows 
and farms; and here and there, even at considerable dis- 
tances from the highways, one comes in their densest shadow 
upon lines of ruined stone walls, upon ancient Apple-trees and 
the foundations of former homes. In one way the sight some- 
times affects one sadly ; but the forests themselves, though 
they contain few large trees, are extremely pretty—far more 
charming than those which have oe sprung up —_ 
on land never thoroughly cleared. Lacking fiear standards of 
comparison, one soon forgets that trees grow larger than these, 
and notices only their varied spontaneous grouping, and, on 
the outskirts of the woods, their beautiful development. And 
those who like to study the methods of Nature may find ample 
and varied fields for observation. Here we can see, better 
than in any other district I know, how eager Nature is to grow 
trees whenever she gets a chance. For instance, next this cot- 
tage, which stands by the highway, is a wide meadow, where 
horses and cattle are pastured, covered with close grass, and 
yee unbroken by even the smallest sapling. The next field, 

ivided off by merely a slender wire fence, was probably de- 
voted to the same use, or perhaps to some crop, until ten or 
twelve years ago, but since then has been leftuntouched. And 
here is a mass of little trees growing as one might think trees 
never could grow, of many varieties, but all practically of a 
size, packed vt together, and pressing so closely to the 
slight fence that it seems as though it mustsoon give way, and 
then the pasture would be covered not by seedlings, but by 
regiments of young trees from this baby forest, eagerly rush- 
ing out for a little wider foothold and a little more air and sun. 
It is impossible, looking at the edge of such a young wood, not 
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to fancy its trees are sentient beings, panting and stretching to 
relieve themselves from their crowding neighbors, and able to 
do so if the fence were gone. 

A little further on we may come to an older piece of wood 
where the struggle for life has thinned the ranks of the trees, 
and where they have attained a considerable size, leaving 
space between them for an undergrowth of shrubs and vines. 
Again, if we follow some wood-path—the remains very likely 
of an old wagon-road—we shall come upon a plantation of 
White Pines, perhaps fifteen or twenty years old, where the 
lower branches are all dead but have not yet-dropped off, 
where we see into, but cannot walk through, a ghostly-looking 
thick maze of brown twigs, and the shade is so dense that no 
undergrowth can live on the carpet of brown needles. A little 
further and the Pines are bigger, the lower branches have 
fallen, and the spot is a — solemn grove, its brown carpet 
+ age | dotted with a few straggling Brambles or Huckle- 
berry-shoots. But I think the most charming places of all are 
those where a meadow is in process of capture by a surround- 
ing forest, which is sending out colonies of seedlings from its 
borders. Here we shall have a central area of grass some- 
times entirely free from trees, encircled by conical young 
White Pines from four to ten feet tall, and feathered to the 
very ground—masses of delicate light green needles, smooth 
and solid in outline but deliciously soft in texture. Back of 
these will be the taller masses of the forest growing on fields 
earlier abandoned, while in front of them, if we look closely, 
the ground will be found covered with baby trees, tiny Pines 
born last year or this year only. And if we come again in ten 
years the whole field will be covered with seedlings, and the 
conical soft green pyramids of to-day will be losing theirlower 
limbs and assuming the habit of maturity. I remember one 
Pitch Pine, standing in the centre of a meadow surrounded 
with White Pines, beneath which three years ago nothing 
grew but grass. Now, as the encircling trees have sent out 
their flights of seeds, its branches shelter a thick expanse of 
tiny White Pines, from an inch to six inches in height. Those 
who try to grow Pines sometimes say it is not easy; but Na- 
ture seems to do the work without any trouble at all in this 
vicinity. Indeed, after living here half a dozen summers, one 
begins to feel that ere long we shall all be crowded into the 
bay by the trees; and so perhaps in time we too shall come 
to the state of mind expressed by old Aunt Keziah’s words. 
Meanwhile, however, if any one wants to see how trees grow 
of themselves, and so to divine something of those processes 
which built up the ‘primeval forest,” he can find no better 
place than this. Exhaustion of the soil is usually given as the 
reason why these districts have so largely been abandoned by 
the farmer, but Aunt Keziah lays all the blame on the eager- 
ness of the young folks to journey cityward. And though 
we know at least the partial truth of the other explanation, we 
are tempted to believe her, for a soil does not seem exhausted 
which can produce woods so easily as this. A little further 
eastward, when one gets really on Cape Cod, one clearly reads 
poverty of soil in the disappearance of many of our most 
common trees and the almost universal sovereignty of the 
Pitch Pine. But along this eastern shore of the great bay there 
are more White Pines than Pitch Pines, and, in addition to the 
other trees I have named, shrubs and vines of many sorts 
grow by the way-side and along the woodland edges with mar- 
velous luxuriance. For man’s crops the soil may be as poor 
as you will; for Nature’s most beautiful crops it seems, to 
the eye of the uninitiated at least, a very good soil indeed. It 
may be that wise men would say that, however long our woods 
remain undisturbed, there will never be arboreal giants in the 
land; but it grows very beautiful trees of a smaller size to-day. 

Marion, Mass. M. G. VLR. 


Periodical Literature. 


A Ride Through the Caucasian Mountains.—II. 


AFTER leaving this forest the road descends to the river, 

which for want of a bridge must be forded, and then crosses 
a wide stretch of once cultivated country. Only a few years 
ago this region supported a large population, but, finding 
Russian rule insupportable, its inhabitants sought a new home 
in Turkey, too often finding instead only worse suffering and 
a speedy death. It will not be many decades, says Dr. Dieck, 
before all traces of former cultivation will be overgrown, and 
then there will be a fine chance for some exploring botanist 
to surprise the world with sensational accounts of plants which 
are indigenous to the region or have been introduced by natu- 
ral means, for already garden-plants are beginning to domi- 
nate in the wild-growing vegetation. Hazel and fruit-trees, 
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various kinds of the Alutscha Plum, Walnuts; Medlars and 
Weeping Willows, and even such American trees as the Ca- 
talpa and the Locust (which a former apiarist brought from 
Suchum) occasionally appear. Wild Roses of many sorts 
grow rankly with Cretegus heterophylla, C. melanocarpa and 
C. oxyacantha, and a wilderness of Brambles, yielding their 
products only to the wild sows and bears which have marvel- 
ously multiplied in these depopulated valleys. 

Soon after leaving this meadow-valley, the road, which be- 
comes so bad that riders must dismount to advance with 
safety, reaches a forest of Beech-trees ‘‘whose beauty and 
majesty defy description.” This Beech-forest has returned to 
the condition of a primeval wood. From time to time the 
path is barred by fallen trunks, so large that one can neither 
climb them nor see over them, and a long detour must be 
made to resume the journey, while other fallen giants form 
archways underneath which the traveler must creep. Only 
after the most trying efforts on the part of man and beast did 
Dr, Dieck’s party eventually reach the top of a mountain 
range, and, at about 4,500 feet above the sea-level, the sub- 
alpine region characterized by Gentiana auriculata, Swertia, 
Trifolium polyphyllum, Mulgedium and Campanula lactifolia, 
but especially by the charming dark yellow Crocus Scharojani 
(Suwarofianus), which was just beginning to bloom. In one 
place the beautiful RAamnus grandiflora (imeretina), of Euro- 
pean gardens, appeared in quantities, reaching a height 
of twelve feet—a plant which the author regards as distinct, 
although’ Herr Dippel now considers it merely a form of 2. 
alpina. Lunch was eaten in a picturesque ravine (this was 
the second day of the journey) in the vicinity of Cherry Laurels 
and Rhododendrons, the wood of which was used to boil the 
travelers’tea. From the top of a rocky wall nodded the flowers 
of Vaccinium Arctostaphylos, which was seldom met with in 
this region, but was found later in Pontus in incredible quan- 
tities, bearing refreshing fruit. 

After another difficult hour in the Beech-forest the wood 
radually gave place to an alpine undergrowth. Instead of 
Rhododendron Ponticum appeared R. Caucasicum, and, instead 

of the Beeches, scattered specimens of Pyrus Aucuparia ina 
on ger form, Pyrus Aria and Acer Trautvetteri, which re- 
sembles A. Pseudo-Platanus so closely that the two might easily 
be confused. In thickets of Rhododendron flavum (Azalea 
Pontica) there grows a form of Salix caprea which, in the 
color of its branchlets and the shape of its leaves, is so much 
like the Rhododendron that one must look carefully to distin- 
guish the two, especially as here they grow to the same height. 
“T believe,” says Dr. Dieck, “that this is a very interesting 
case of ‘mimicry,’ which I explain by the fact that animals 
avoid the leaves of the Azalea, while they relish those of the 
Willow. A natural effect of this fact is that the large Willows 
which most nearly resemble the Azalea more easily arrive at 
the production of flowers and fruit, and thus the Azalea-like 
form becomes more and more widespread. Between the 
stones of the mountain-comb and on the shady side of the 
occasional elevations and rock-points grow Salix arbuscula 
and S. Silesiaca, Daphne glomerata and a beautiful dwarf Rose 
which was still in bloom.” 

Almost exhausted, the travelers found rest the second night 
of their journey on the shore of a miserable little pond of 
snow-water called by the high-sounding name of Lake Lachda. 
The view from this plateau, at an elevation of 7,000 feet, is 
majestic, showing in front, over a deep valley, the snow- 
mountains of the main Caucasian range, on the slopes of 
which were seen, for the first time, dark masses of coniferous 
trees. But both Dr. Dieck and his guide felt unequal to the 
further effort required to reach this range, and, after a cold 
night passed on the bare ground, returned to Amtkjel by 
another path still more difficult than the one they had trav- 
ersed—so difficult that they were in constant fear of accident 
and actually lost one of their beasts of burden by a misstep. 
They were glad, too, of the protection against thieves insured 
by their meeting with a former acquainitance, a chief of police. 
But, says Dr. Dieck, in conclusion, ‘‘ the wonderfully luxuriant 
vegetation, and the grandiose panorama of the primeval forest 
which again offered themselves to our astonished eyes, helped 
us through the pains and troubles of this return journey.” 


The August issue of the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Informa- 
tion from the Royal Gardens at Kew contains a statement of 
the position of Kew with regard to the naming of Orchids. 
During the middle of the present century Dr. Lindley was 
recognized everywhere as the authority upon these plants, and 
all questions relating to their determination were entrusted to 
him. On his death the Orchid mantle fell on the shoulders of 
the late Dr. H. G. Reichenbach, who was more familiar with 
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the family than any of his contemporaries, and to whom all 
scientific questions relating to it were referred. The defect of 
his method was that he did not bring the scattered work of his 
life into anything like one comprehensive study. He had the 
clue to it himself, but when failing health came in the latter 
years of his life he was overwhelmed with the enormous 
amount of material which he had accumulated, and now it is 
found that he often described the same species more than 
once under independent names. The difficulty which this 
state of things would have produced would, in any case, have 
been considerable. It has been enormously increased by the 
fact that after his death in 1889 he left his collections to the 
Imperial Hof Museum at Vienna on the condition that they 
should be sealed up for twenty-five years. Reichenbach was 
no longer available to furnish names to the cultivators of 
Orchids, and his herbarium was not accessible to ascertain 
what he had done in the past. Something had to be done, and 
the amateurs of Orchids naturally turned to Kew for help. 
Kew was not badly equipped for the task. It possessed Lind- 
ley’s collections, the classical starting-point of systematic 
orchidology. Mr. Bentham had devoted two years at Kew to 
the elaboration of the family for the Genera Plantarum, and in 
doing this had sorted the material at Kew into genera, which 
he clearly defined. Reichenbach, too, had for years passed 
several weeks of every summer at Kew working on the col- 
lections there, which he enriched with valuable notes; and 
Hooker had worked up in the same herbarium the Indian 
Orchids, amounting to nearly thirteen hundred species, for the 
“Flora of British India.” Kew, too, possesses a collection of 
fourteen hundred species of living Orchids out of a total of 
about five thousand existing species. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Rolfe, has been placed in charge of 
the Orchid department of the herbarium, and will now pub- 
lish in the Bulletin descriptions of new garden species, ten of 
these appearing in this issue. Kew is in a better position to 
serve as the last resortin Orchid nomenclature than any other 
botanical establishment. Certainly there is none in this coun- 
try properly equipped to deal with such subjects, and Ameri- 
can cultivators of Orchids in doubt about the names of their 
plants will be forced to communicate with Mr. Rolfe if they de- 
sire the most authoritative determinations. Thereis, however, 
always the risk that when an unnamed Orchid cannot be de- 
termined in the Kew herbarium that it may not really be un- 


, described, but may be in Reichenbach’s collections and already 


furnished with a name. These are questions which cannot be 
settled for another quarter of a century. For practical pur- 
poses it has therefore been decided at Kew to assume that any 
such Orchid is new, and to describe it with an appropriate 
name. “It must be the aim of every botanist to avoid the 
multiplication of names and the piling up of synonyms. But 
the world cannot wait on posterity, and some one, a quarter of 
a century hence, may have the patience to disinter from Reich- 
enbach’s herbarium, if it is thought worth while, any names 
which have the prescription of priority.” 


The subject of ‘‘Country Roads and Highways” is taken 
up in Lippincott’s a pom for September by Mr. John 
Gilmer Speed. He well says, ‘‘It would be a waste of space 
to attempt to prove that our common country roads are, as a 
very general thing, as bad as they can be; they are so generally 
bad, indeed, that I have met native-born Americans, who had 
never traveled abroad, who could not be brought to believe 
that good roads,were possible.” And his words are equally 
true when he adds that common roads are ‘at once the means 
and the measure of civilization,” that we have for long been 
paying a very heavy poy for the neglect of our highways 
in a tax upon agriculture, so great that ‘‘ the farmers are get- 
ting behind more and more every year, and are generally dis- 
satisfied,” and that ‘‘ very few of them know what is the chief 
cause of their lack of prosperity, for they have never had 
good roads, nor did their fathers and grandfathers.” Mr. 
Speed then recounts the measures which have been taken or 
proposed in various states for the amelioration of the roads, 
and then, to show the extreme need of legislation, describes 
the roads in the New Jersey township in which he has his 
own country home, and which is one of the very few in that 
state untraversed by any railroad. The roads were laid out 
about a hundred and fifty years ago, probably following the 
“‘hap-hazard paths and trails which ran through the woods 
before any clearings were made. From the township village 
to the county town the distance is about seven miles, and the 
difference in elevation about two hundred and fifty feet. 
There is a valley — all the way between the two places. 
Had the highway been located in this valley the distance be- 
tween the points would have been less than it is, and there 
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would not have been a heavy grade on the whole route. 
Instead of this the highway has been placed variously over 
the hills, on the hill-sides and in the valley, so that which- 
ever way one goes it is always up or down hill. All the prod- 
uce not consumed in the township has, during a century and 
a half, been hauled over this dreadful road. The tax that this 
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such an exhibition as the people of Boston had the opportunity 
of witnessing last week. 

Special features were large, well-selected and well-arranged 
collections of the flowers of hardy herbaceous plants from 
J. W. Manning and Temple & Beard, who now pay much 
attention to the cultivation of plants of this class, which are 


unskillfully constructed road has entailed upon the several *) every year increasing in popularity. The same firms, and W. 


generations that have lived in the township has, of course, 
been enormous. And the roads are not merely badly laid 
out; they are wretchedly built and maintained. Yet the 
people have always had at hand the best kind of material to 
make good roads, for the surface of the fields is covered with 
stones which need only a little breaking up to be just what is 
needed. And then there is limestone in abundance all about, 
and gravel too. For many years past the township has 
levied a tax of $1,600 each year for repair of the roads. 
Only about one-third of this amount is paid in money. The 
rest is paid in labor, and that, too, at the rate of one dollar and 
a half per day, when the prevailing rate of pay for much 
harder work is only one dollar and a quarter per day. 
When the farmers have finished their spring plowing and 
planting they go out on a kind of picnic frolic on the road. 
They plow up all the grass along the sides of the road and put 
the sods and muck from the ditches into the centre of the road, 
and very carefully throw all the small stones. up against the 
fences on either side. I need not tell what the consequence 
of this is. When the weather is wet the roads are six inches 
deep with a heavy and adhesive mud; when the weather is 
dry, as it is apt to be in summer, the roads are fetlock deep 
in dust. What should go on the roads, so as to make them 
hard, is left lying loosely in the fields ; and what, if put upon 
the fields, would make them rich and fruitful is put in the 
roads to hinder traffic.” This last epigrammatic, but most 
veracious, sentence might well be printed as a warning and 
posted up in most of our village neighborhoods, for, as Mr. 
Speed explains, ‘‘I have described the system of my own 


. township, because I am sure the same system ‘prevails in 


many other localities.” Then he adds: ‘In the whole town- 
ship there is not a rich man, and there are not more than two 
or three who are moderately prosperous. Nearly every farm 
is mortgaged, very many up to their full value, while each 
recurring census shows that the population is getting smaller. 
And this is only thirty miles from New York, and in a section 
for which Nature has done the most liberal things. . . . The 
farmers say that their lack of prosperity is due to an absence 
of railroad facilities. I am sure that if they had ever had good 
highways, or had even spent with any kind of wisdom and 
judgment the money each year levied for roads on the high- 
ways as they exist, they would not have felt the want of rail- 
ways as they do.” Truly, in the words which Mr. Speed 
quotes from Professor Shaler, ‘‘if we take the misapplied ex- 
penses of our country ways, and if we count at the same 
time the mere social disadvantages which they bring to the 
people, it is probable that the sum of the road-tax is greater 
than that of our ordinary taxation.” 


Exhibitions. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Ces rains and abundant heat have made the gardens 
of Massachusetts flourish this year, and perhaps a better 
show of their floral products was never made than that which 
filled the two halls of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
last week in Boston. The fact that only space for plants and 
flowers could be found, the annual exhibition of fruits and 
vegetables being postponed until a fortnight later for want 
of room, shows that the season has been a good one, and 
that the taste for eames. is increasing in the Bay State. 
There have been better rich men’s flower-shows in Boston, 
perhaps, with more large specimens of tropical stove-plants 
and Orchids, but there has never been a better all-round ex- 
hibition of flowers, or one in which collections of the popular 
flowers of the masses have been seen in such profusion and 
of such high quality—a fact which may be taken, perhaps, as 
a hopeful sign of the broadening tendency of our horticulture. 
A number of excellent collections of greenhouse plants 
were shown, it is true, and each contained a large number of 
well-selected and well-grown clean and healthy young plants, 
much better adapted to the purposes of decoration, for which 
these plants are often so well suited, than the enormous speci- 
mens often found in prize groups in American and European 
flower-shows. Orchids, it is true, did not appear in great pro- 
fusion or in great variety, and none of the famous collections 
were represented; but even Orchids are not missed from 


C. Strong, staged large collections of coniferous plants in pots 
in competition for the Hunnewell prizes, the first prize being 
awarded to Temple & Beard. 

China Asters appeared in force in competition for the 
special prizes offered by Parker, Wood & Co. Joseph H. 
White took the first of these prizes, and R. T. Lombard the 
second, for the best collections of large flowering Asters, 
one hundred vases, with three flowers in each vase. Japanese 
Lilies were shown in profusion and of remarkable quality and 
in great varieties of color. The first prize for these flowers 
was given to T. C. Thurlow, and the second to William K. 
Vanderbilt, of Newport, who also received the* society’s prize 
for fifty vases of large-flowered China Asters. Prizes offered 
for Dahlias by J. C. Vaughan, of Chicago, brought out several 
good collections of fifty vases with not less than twenty varie- 
ties, the first prize being secured by W. C. Winter, who also 
obtained the prize for Lilliputian Dahlias. There was a good 
show of the new French flowering Cannas, of Nasturtiums, 
and of the other leading garden-flowers of the early autumn. 

The collections of wild flowers of eastern Massachusetts, 
which are almost always an important feature of the Boston 
shows, were not wanting, and delighted the lovers of nature 
as much as the showier inhabitants of gardens. 


The feature, however, which most took the popular fancy - 


was the exhibition of aquatic plants and flowers which filled 
two large tanks in the upper hall, and which had been sent up 
from Mr. Simpkins’ garden at Yarmouth, where the cultiva- 
tion of these plants is a specialty and where they are more 
successfully grown than anywhere else in the United States. 
Crowds of people, filled with admiration for the strange and 
beautiful flowers, surrounded the tanks from morning until 
night, and it is doubtful if a more successful or more attrac- 
tive exhibit was ever made at any flower-show. One tank con- 
tained a leaf of the Victoria Regia about six feet across and 
bearing a vase containing one of its great flowers, and the 
other a collection of the following Nymphzas arranged with 
their leaves: WV. Marliacea chromatella, an interesting hybrid 
with delicate lemon-colored flowers; NW. rubra, N. gigantea, 
NV. dentata, N. odorata rosea, and the Japanese Nelumbium, 
with a few smaller aquatic plants. 

A number of mantel-piece decorations were set up in com- 
petition for the prizes offered by the Gardeners’ and Florists’ 
Club of Boston. The first prize was awarded to Bowditch & 
Long, florists, and the second to Mrs. E._M. Gild, of Medford. 
The arrangement which was considered the best was com- 
posed of a great mass of Orchids, Ferns, Lilies, Lapagerias 
and Palms, which entirely covered not only the shelf above 
the fire-opening, but the fire-opening itself and the whole wall- 
area about the shelf. It appeared to us that this arrangement, 
as well as those of the other competitors, lacked simplicity, 
and showed a too evident desire to use as much material as 
possible, without regard to harmony either of color or form, 
The flowers used in the first-prize decoration represented, no 
doubt, a larger money-value than those employed by any of 
the other competitors, but it is doubtful if it could be consid- 
ered to have represented as much taste in arrangement as one 
or two of the others. They were all, however, overdone. A 
fire-place is made to build a fire in; if itis not to be used for 
that purpose, it has no reason for existing. A vase of flowers 
is an appropriate decoration for a mantel-shelf, or a single 
spray of some graceful vine may be allowed to break its 
formal lines ; but any decoration which covers up the entire 
side of a room at the spot where it is intended to build a fire 
appears to be excessive, and therefore to be bad art, just as 
the decoration which loads a dinner-table with masses of 
heterogeneous flowers, or which finds its expression in the 
grouping together of innumerable varieties of plants in gar- 
dens without reference to their fitness for association or 
without regard to their surroundings, is bad art. 

Mr. George A, Nickerson, of Dedham, took the first prize 
for six greenhouse and stove plants, his collection containing 
some remarkably well-grown and well-colored Crotons. The 
second prize went to Nathaniel T. Kidder, and the third to Dr. 
C. G. Weld; Mr. Kidder taking the first prize for ornamental 
leaved plants, and for the specimen flowering plant with a 
well-grown and well-flowered /rora Dixiana. E. W. Gilmore 
took the prize for six Orchids, and a silver medal was awarded 
to Mr. George McWilliam for a superb plant of Alocasia San- 
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deriana. Pitcher & Manda, of Short Hills, New Jersey, re- 
ceived the Society's silver medal fora plant of Pteris Victoria, 
and first-class certificates of merit for Alocasia Chambieri and 
Dracena argentea. The same firm received a gratuity for a 
small collection of new and rare plants. 


Notes. 


The portrait published as a frontispiece to the Popular 
Science Monthly for September shows the face of Professor 
George Lincoln Goodale, of Harvard University, and is accom- 
panied by a sympathetic sketch of his life and his labors in the 
interests of physiological botany. 


In an article recently published in Harper's Magazine, it is 
stated that the New York Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
most intelligent and conservative bodies of practical business 
men in the world, regards the preservation of the Adirondack 
forests as “ of vital commercial importance.” 


The memory of Dr. Joseph Priestley, the famous chemist 
and discoverer of oxygen, and a great-grandfather of our dis- 
tinguished architect, H. H. Richardson, is perpetuated in bot- 
any by the name Priestleya, denoting a genus of some fifteen 
species of shrubs, natives of South Africa, and sometimes cul- 
tivated in northern greenhouses. 


Other societies besides the well-known New York Flower 
Mission aid in the work of brightening the lives of the poor 
of New York during the summer. One of them is the New 
York Moderation Society, which distributes flowers, contrib- 
uted by florists, in the most destitute and grimy regions of 
the Five Points and ‘‘ Mulberry Bend.” It is said that on the 
appointed days crowds of expectant children fill the sidewalks 
long before the welcome wagon appears. Both cut flowers 
and plants in pots are given away. 


Spinach should be sown, according to Meehan’s Monthly, a 
trifle before the forest-leaves color in autumn. It will then 
grow very rapidly in the temperate weather. No frost will 
injure the plant, but it should have a covering of straw so 
light that the green leaves can be seen through it. The use 
of this mulch is chiefly to keep the frost from lifting the plants 
out of the ground and to prevent the leaves from discoloring. 


The soil should be very a fertilized, for the richer it 1s 
1 


1 be the leaves. 


Modern botanical explorers may well envy the triumphant 
pleasures of those who, in early days, explored new regions, 
for now hardly any remain in the world which can offer any- 
thing approaching the same wealth of “novelties.” How, to- 
day, can any one hope, even remotely, to compare his results 
with those, for instance, of Tournefort, who, after spending 
two years at the beginning of the last century in lands no 
further afield than Greece and Asia Minor, brought back rep- 
resentatives of 1,300 hitherto unknown species of plants ? 


the larger and more tender w 


Plants of Hydrangea hortensis will live out-of-doors in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia without any protection in the winter, 
and Mr. Joseph Meehan writes of a specimen in Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, which is one of the largest near that city. This 
—_ is eight feet in diameter and four feet high, and recently 
neld more than eight hundred, and probably a thousand, 
flower-heads fully expanded at once. The flowers on this 
Hydrangea, as well as on the many others in that cemetery, 
are of the deepest blue color, not one of them being pink or 
rose-color, 


The Delaware peach crop has this year been unprecedent- 
edly heavy, but it seems that growers have, nevertheless, 
something to complain of. It is estimated that two million 
baskets are needed for the crop; but as a great many basket- 
makers went out of the business in consequence of the disas- 
ters of the years 1889 and 1890, basketS are difficult to get, and 
their price has risen from three to five cents each. Factories 
are running at full speed with increased facilities, and growers 
are importing baskets from regions as distant as Michigan, yet 
the demand is not properly supplied. 


According toa recent dispatch to the Evening Post, Professor 
J. C. Arthur has been examining the street trees in Cleveland, 
at the request of Mayor Ross, of that city, in order to discover, 
if possible, why so many of them are dying. Professor Arthur 
reports that the soot of coal, which closes the pores of the 
leaves, is one cause, and that water-tight pavements and deep 
sewers, which dry out the ground, is another cause. He rec- 
ommends that smooth-leaved trees, like the Oaks, should be 
used instead of Maples and Elms. The street trees of Buffalo 
have also been reported in an unhealthy condition, and, for 
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this state of things, Superintendent McMillan ascribes a simi- 
lar cause, or, in his own terse language, “too much dust in 
the air and too little water in the soil.” 


In the report of the committee on nomenclature, made at 
the recent annual meeting of the Society of American Florists, 
it is stated that the existence and recognized activity of this 
committee has had a salutary effect upon the business of 
American Florists, and especially upon the catalogue trade. 
It is said that the catalogues of the present time are much 
more carefully prepared, so far as the naming of plants is 
concerned, than they were five years ago, and that the general 
tendency in them is toward plain facts, and away from sensa- 
tional statements and sensational illustrations, notwithstanding 
a few aggravated instances to the contrary. 


Among the superstitious precepts quoted by a recent writer 
in the Fournal of American Folk-lore as current among the 
so-called “Dutch” of the Buffalo Valley in central Pennsy]l- 
vania, we_read: ‘All cereals, when planted in the waxing of 
the moon, will germinate more rapidly than if planted in the 
waning of the moon. Beans planted when the horns of the 
moon are up will readily pole, but if planted when the horns 
are down will not. Plant early potatoes when the horns of 
the moon are up, else they will go too deep into the ground. 
Plant late potatoes in the dark of the moon. Plant onions 
when the horns of the moon are down. Pick apples in the 
dark of the moon to keep them from rotting. For abundance 
in anything you must plant it when the moon is in the sign of 
the Twins.” 


“Within a generation,” says the American Architect and 
Building News, ‘the United States, from one of the most 
richly wooded countries in the world, has become com- 
paratively sparsely provided with timber ; yet such is the force 
of the habits handed down from our grandfathers, who sup- 
posed that the forests among which they dwelt were inex- 
haustible, that we still see our small remaining area of timber- 
land diminishing day by day, partly under the axes of reckless 
lumbermen, and partly through the gigantic forest-fires, whose 
smoke obscures the sun over half the continent for weeks in 
every year; while in Germany, which at this moment pos 
sesses a forest-area much larger, in proportion to its popula- 
tion, than the United States, fire-wood is sold, in the cities, b 
the pound, all the forests are guarded by state officers, thory 
oughly educated for the purpose, the underbrush is kept- 
cleared away, to prevent fires, the cutting of timber is restricted 
to a limited number of mature trees to the acre, so that the 
supply shall be kept constant, and no timber, except a little 
oak of specially beautiful grain, is sent out of the country; 
while the United States, out of a smaller reserve, exports tim- 
ber = the value of more than five hundred thousand dollars a 
week.” 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, writing re- 
cently of Alaska, says that one can scarcely imagine, from the 
usual forest-experience how closely the trees in the forests of 
that country are packed together. ‘I and my wife,” he says, 
- undertook to walk four miles by an Indian trail through one 
of these woods to a point where we might head off our vessel. 
So thick was the mass of vegetation on each side of us, the 
path being wide enough for us to travel single file only, that 
we could not have seen a bear ten feet off. . . . One reason 
for the dense covering of the land with trees is the favorable 
conditions for seed-germination and the apparent scarcity of 
seed-eating creatures. The warm temperature given off b 
the Sea of Japan, which comes up south-westerly to brea 
against Alaska shores, meets the snowy cold of the mountain- 
peaks, condensing the moisture so that the surface of the 
ground, or indeed anything else, is never absolutely dry, and 
every seed that falls to the earth has a chance to sprout and 

row. In the old Indian village were White Spruces twenty 
eet high growing out of the top of totem-poles. These poles 
are themselves thirty or forty feet high, and seem to have been 
selected from the a est trees. They are stripped of their 
bark, and have carved on them series of likenesses of crea- 
tures, real and imaginary, representing the genealogical de- 
scent of members of the tribe. It was a curious sight to see 
the White Spruces, like huge Christmas-trees, growing from 
the flat tops of these poles. In some cases the roots of these 
living trees had split the poles in their descent downward to 
the earth, into which the roots had in some cases so thoroughly 
penetrated that should the poles finally rot away the trees would 
peepeley on these stilts of roots continue to grow on as trees 
1igh up in the atmosphere. Nothing but a climate continually 
saturated with moisture would permit of seed-sprouting and 
the tree continuing to grow out of the top of a pole in this 
manner.” 
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Lock Drawer E,—Late Woorsos & Co.—Passaic, W, J, ticular ar addrese ofees and Babiog oe, ort 


ER 

‘od pean ms Fine Tos. either 
a} Im Gun 

ovg, Japan, Imperial Gi English 

akfast, or Sun Sun Chop, sent 

mail on 5 receipt of $2.00. Be 


MERICAN TEA 
31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


“NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


For Shipping Plants. 


Unbreakable. Handsome. Durable. Light. Clean. Cheap. 


They insure complete protection to the roots, make a perfect pot for marketing, and effect 
an immense saving in cost of transportation. Cheaper to use ‘‘ Neponset”’ Pots than to wrap 
with paper. Slips, Cuttings and Young Plants can be grown and marketed in the smaller 
sizes, saving labor of transplanting, and avoiding injury to plant. 

Made in S. A. F. standard sizes. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents : 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 
So. Market St., Boston, Mass. : : «3H - + pa 
AUGUST ROLKER & SON, ° fae ‘ Cn - 


Station E, New York City. A CREAT INVENTION. 


Write for Samples and Circulars. 
cies of x 000 <% in. pots we qn - 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared Dermatologist with 20 years’ 
rience, Highly indoreed by the medi- 


nplee, flesh 


com e ndispens- 
FL ~~ 
At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


establishment in the world for the treat- 


vplaples,wrlak- 
der 

eons Sanne 
letter. on in ao 


JOHN H, =. WeeDRURY, 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., N. ¥. City. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 


HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ACRES IN FLOWERS. 


LARGEST STOCK of GLADIOLUS, LILIES, D. 
them for yourself. 


Our lete Gataice ue of RARDY BULBS 
to Floral Park and see ry comp. yo 4 
PLANTS for Fall P Planting and Winter Blooming will 


Pree to all applicants. 
FLORAL PARK, Queens County (Long Island), N. WY. 


HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS. 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. 


Importers of French Glass. Bent Glass. Skylight Glass. 


131, 188, 135 & 137 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The most reliable machine made. Fully guaranteed. 
THE THERMOSTATIC INGUBATOR 22sec 
* circular, free. Send for Warner's po niger 


Brooders and Hot Water Heaters. JAS. E. WARNER, 19 Park Place, New York City. 





For For House Culture 
siete 
SsuUSs, ie 

id send for 


From time immemorial the color for all grades 
of harness has been black. Whether polished 
or dead surface, it has been, and is, the fashion. 

Frank Miller's Harness Dressing is black, 
it gives a black finish, it makes an old harness 
apparently new, it also preserves a new harness 
80 it does not become old so far as usefulness 
and appearance is concerned, It is used by the 
leading horsemen in the United States, and has 
the endorsement of the most fashionable stables 
in New York and other of our large commercial 
centers. It is used in the stables of the White 
House at Washington, and of the leading fash- 
ionable people of the country, in that and other 
cities, and the endorsement by all its users 
places it without competition at the Head of all 


hall te mention that paper ie Gbe- harness dressing. To avoid imitation be sure 
feapen ding ia th . ne ne Be oon - you ask for Frank Miller’s Harness Dressing. 


SOLD By ALL HARNESS DEALERS. 


THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA : 


A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, 
exclusive of Mexico. 


DIXOWS SILICA GRAPHITE P; PAINT 
coversdouble 


tonger. Equal Al Sadat any ron work end er 
circulars. Jos. ON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
= or nee Lake. An Enchi Pano- 
a of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 
"SOLID TRAINS between New York and C 
No change of cars. VESTIBULED LIMIT D 
(strictly Set-dines), without extra charge for fast 
time and superior service. 


W.C RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 


By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 


Illustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHARLES EDWARD FAXoN, and 
engraved by PHILIBERT and EUGENE PicarT. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
jifty Plates. Price, $25.00 each, net, Vol. Il. now ready. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, of London, said of Vol. I.: ‘‘ Whether we regard it from 
the point of view of pure botany, gardening and woodcraft, or from the standpoint 
of art, typography and book-production, it stands out in all respects as a most re- 
markable undertaking.” 


*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


xx East 17th St., New York. 


THOS. W.WEATHERED’S SONS. 


ESTABLISHED, 1859. 
Greenhouse and Dwelling Heating, 
Self-Feeding Boilers for Small Conservatories, 


Doubte Dome Direct Circulating Boiters 


For Heating Greenhouses, Dwellings, etc., 
Horticultural Architects and Builders of 


Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm Houses, etc., erected com of 

all wood, iron and wood combined, or iron with metal sas 
complete or material cut out, fitted ready to erect. Portable 
Conservatories and Plant Protectors kept | § 


THOS. W. WEATHERED’S SONS, 
P No. 244 Canal Street, New York. 


Send six cents for Illustrated Catalogue, and please mention this paper. 


CARPETS. 


Scotch Axminsters, Royal Wiltons 


Lowell Brussels, 


PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Axminster and Ambusson Carpets 
SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED TO ORDER: 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Satin Damask, Rich Brocades, 


LACE CURTAINS, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Cretonnes 


SILK AND COTTON FABRICS 


In Artistic Colorings for Wall Coverings 
and Curtains. 


Proadway K 19th st. 
Sew York. 


HITCHINCS & CO. 


Established 1844. 
Greenhouse Heating 


VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning Water 
Heaters for Small Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated Fire 
Box Boilers for ; 
large Greenhouses 


Hticutural Arenitecture 


AND BUILDING. 


See ee ee 


HITCHINGS & CO., 
No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 
Send Four Cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 





